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City  of  Boston 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 
OFFICE  OF  THE  MAYOR 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston,  it  is  both  a  pleasure 
and  a  privilege  to  extend  in  behalf  of  the  entire  citizen¬ 
ship  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  who  honor  our  city  with 
their  presence  during  this,  the  300th  birthday  observance. 

Boston’s  birthright  was  achieved  in  a  spirit  of  hospi¬ 
tality  when  the  first  white  settler,  William  Blaxton,  ex¬ 
tended  to  an  afflicted  community  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Charles  River  an  invitation  to  share  the  more  favor¬ 
able  location  and  advantages  of  good  drinking  water 
which  gushed  forth  from  the  inviting  soil  of  what  is 
now  known  as  Boston  Common.  The  city,  having  its 
beginning  in  hospitality,  it  is  but  fitting  that  invitation 
be  extended  to  everyone  to  share  with  present-day 
Bostonians  the  manifold  attractions  created  during  the 
three  hundred  years  that  have  passed  since  the  original 
settlement  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

To  the  stranger  within  our  gates  we  direct  attention 
to  the  sites  where  were  enacted  events  so  inseparably 
linked  with  the  onward  and  upward,  even  though  at 


times  apparently  halting,  progress  of  humanity  toward 
the  priceless  and  blessed  privilege  of  free  government. 
The  citizenship  of  Boston  have  through  three  centuries 
preserved  with  fidelity  and  treasured  with  a  love  border¬ 
ing  on  veneration  those  landmarks  of  a  glorious  past  to 
which  may  be  traced  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  hope 
to  be  as  a  people  and  a  Nation. 

In  this  materialistic  age,  when  selfish  appeal  at  times 
appears  more  potent  than  service,  inspiration  of  a  most 
helpful  character  to  the  continued  existence  of  America 
and  its  institutions  may  be  derived  through  a  visit  to 
Faneuil  Hall,  the  North  Church,  the  Old  South  Church, 
Bunker  Hill,  the  scene  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  Concord 
and  Lexington ;  all  symbolic  of  sacrifice  for  human  rights. 

Fortified  by  the  lesson  Boston’s  shrines  impart,  the 
visitor  who  tarries  and  thinks  will  carry  away  with  him 
more  than  he  brought.  The  lesson  of  the  past  is  service 
and  sacrifice  for  God  and  humanity,  and,  God  willing, 
may  it  continue  to  be  the  same  until  the  end  of  time. 


States  Houses 


^OosTON  State  House  is  the  Hub  of  the  Solar  System,”  declared 
that  great  physician  and  poet,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  not 
to  be  outdone  by  him,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  John 
Duke  Lord  Coleridge,  wrote  in  1883: — 

"Far  the  most  beautiful  city  in  America  is  Boston,  and  the 
State  House  is  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  country. 
Elsewhere  you  see  grander  and  more  costly  structures  but  this 
is  in  perfect  taste  and  proportion;  every  interspace  the  right 
si%e,  every  moulding  right,  every  decoration  refined — a  sort 
of  Adams  architecture  of  noble  type.  .  .  .  The  situation  is 
noble,  and  has  been  made  the  best  of." 

Boston  was  originally  situated  on  three  hills.  Upon  the  broad 
flat  summit  of  the  highest  hill  was  set  up  the  “beacon”  that 
eventually  gave  its  name  to  all  three  hills.  In  1794,  the  General 
Court  decided,  by  resolve,  to  raise  for  the  legislative  and  for  the 
executive  branches  of  the  government,  a  State  House,  “on  a 
spot  of  ground  in  Boston,  commonly  called  ‘the  Governor’s 
Pasture,’  adjoining  the  late  Gov.  Hancock’s  Garden.” 

It  was  here  that  the  eminent  architect,  Charles  Bulfinch, 
erected  the  red  brick  State  House  with  the  golden  dome,  so 
typical  of  New  England.  Here  may  be  seen  the  battle-torn, 
blood-stained  “Flags  of  Victory  and  Union,  of  Liberty  and 
Peace,”  carried  by  the  Massachusetts  soldiers  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  Spanish  War,  and  the  World  War. 
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States  Houses 


Faneuil  Hall 


CT 

JLms  building,  known  the  world  over  as  The  Cradle  of 
Liberty,”  was  built  originally  in  1742  as  a  market-house  on  land 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  It  was  a  two-story  brick  building  with 
a  hall  and  offices  for  town  officials  on  the  second  floor.  Peter 
Faneuil,  the  donor,  died  before  the  first  town  meeting  was  held — 
the  town  meeting  where  every  citizen  enjoyed  the  right  to  ex¬ 
press  his  opinion  upon  town  affairs. 

After  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  1762  it  was  rebuilt,  width 
doubled  and  a  new  story  added.  It  was  then  dedicated  by  James 
Otis  to  “the  cause  of  Liberty.”  The  building  is  topped  by  a 
great  gilded  grasshopper  weathervane,  fashioned  by  Deacon 
Shem  Drowne.  It  has  functioned  since  1742  except  when  it  was 
shaken  down  in  the  earthquake  of  1770. 

It  is  the  only  building  in  Boston  in  which  smoking  is  forbidden 
by  ordinance.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mayor  James  M.  Curley 
the  fine  old  structure  was  renovated  and  rendered  fireproof  in 
1923.  At  that  time  the  Mayor  very  pertinently  declared  that  the 
ancient  shrine  would  never  be  desecrated  and  architecturally 
damaged  by  that  ‘‘20th  Century  nuisance,”  an  elevator. 
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Faneuil  Hall 


City  Hall 


jLhe  first  Town  House,  constructed  about  1658,  occupied  the 
site  of  the  Old  State  House.  The  County  Court  House  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  City  Hall.  When  the  new  Court  House 
was  built,  the  old  refitted  Court  House  served  as  a  City  Hall 
until  the  Civil  War  Period. 

On  September  18,  1865,  a  few  months  after  Lee’s  surrender, 
the  present  new  City  Hall  was  occupied.  Although  the  first 
government  was  organized  in  Faneuil  Hall,  May  1,  1822,  yet  the 
present  building  was  not  occupied  until  September,  1865.  John 
Phillips,  father  of  Wendell,  was  the  first  Mayor.  The  statue  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  placed  in  position  in  1856,  its  location 
quite  appropriate,  for,  as  a  boy,  the  famous  diplomatist  and 
philosopher  attended  school  on  that  very  spot. 

School  Street,  laid  out  in  1640,  was  originally  a  lane  leading 
to  Beacon  Hill,  and  was  called  Latin  School  Street  soon  after  the 
school  was  established  in  1635- 

The  new  and  substantial  City  Hall  Annex,  decorated  by 
heroic  statues  of  “Justice,  Industry,  Education,  and  Charity,” 
extending  east  to  Court  Street,  was  completed  in  1913. 
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CjZty  nil'll 


Old  StatLj  Houses 


Gyj_T  the  head  of  “the  Great  Street  to  the  Sea,”  as  it  was 
called  in  the  old  days.  It  has  served  as  Town  House,  Court 
House,  State  House,  and  City  Hall,  and  is  now  maintained  by 
the  Bostonian  Society  as  a  museum. 

From  the  balcony  overlooking  State  Street,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  read  in  1776,  after  which  a  mob  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  patriots  dragged  the  original  lion  and  unicorn  from  their 
places  and  burned  them  in  a  great  bonfire  in  the  square.  Here 
General  Washington  reviewed  his  troops.  In  this  building  John 
Hancock  was  inaugurated  first  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Captain  Kidd  was  tried  here  for  piracy.  Stocks,  whipping¬ 
posts,  and  pillory  were  in  front  of  the  first  Meeting-House. 

Just  below  the  Old  State  House  is  a  ring  of  stones  in  the  pave¬ 
ment,  marking  the  spot  of  the  famous  Boston  Massacre,  to  which 
momentous  clash  John  Adams  refers  in  the  words,  “On  that 
night  the  foundation  of  American  Independence  was  laid.” 

In  the  Old  State  House  are  two  clocks,  which  have  never 
been  known  to  lose  a  minute  in  the  last  two  hundred  years,  a 
bag  of  tea  from  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  cases  of  type 
and  the  hand-press  used  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  fine  old  furniture, 
silver,  historic  photographs,  wood-cuts,  and  paintings.  Many 
skyscrapers  surround  this  famous  building,  the  tower  of  which, 
in  1831,  “overlooked  most  of  the  City  and  the  Harbour.” 
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Old  Stattj  Hous(lj 


Old  lS[prth  Church 


VVno  has  not  heard  of  Paul  Revere’s  Ride,  and  how  Revere 

.  .  .  "watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church 
As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill 
Lonely  and  spectral  and  somber  and  still. 

And  lol  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light! 

.  .  .  Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last. 

In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need. 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 
The  hurrying  hoof  beats  of  that  steed. 

And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere." 

This  venerable  edifice,  called  Christ  Church,  is  the  oldest 
Boston  church  in  use  at  the  present  time,  being  over  200  years 
old.  Its  bells,  called  the  “sweetest-toned”  in  the  country,  were 
the  first  “ring  of  bells  cast  for  ye  British  Empire  in  North 
America.”  They  chimed  in  mourning  for  President  George 
Washington,  and  for  every  President  who  died  in  office,  and  also 
at  the  death  of  every  ex-President.  They  rang  out  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1776,  and  for  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  in  1781. 

From  the  church  steeple.  General  Gage,  commanding  the 
British  forces,  is  said  to  have  watched  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
The  first  president  of  Yale  University  was  first  rector  at  Old 
North  Church.  The  building  houses  many  fine  old  historic 
relics,  including  a  bust  of  Washington  which  Lafayette  declared 
to  be  the  best  he  ever  saw,  and  the  body  of  Major  John  Pitcairn, 
who,  by  royal  decree,  should  be  resting  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


Old  l^prth  Chtirch 


Taul  ‘^evere^  Houses 


JL  JL  OME  of  the  Famous  Midnight  rider  and  patriot,  at  North 
Square;  a  little  old  wooden  building,  in  the  Dutch  style,  with 
an  overhanging  second  story,  preserved  by  the  Paul  Revere 
Memorial  Association.  It  was  erected  after  the  great  fire  of 
1676,  on  the  site  of  a  house  occupied  by  Increase  Mather,  divine 
and  expert  in  witchcraft. 

After  spreading  the  alarm  “through  every  Middlesex  village 
and  farm,  for  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm,”  Paul  Revere 
printed  Colonial  money,  made  gold  and  silver  ware,  bells,  and 
lanterns;  he  made  the  copper  bolts  and  spikes  for  “Old  Iron¬ 
sides,”  and  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  State  House  in  1795. 

He  lived  in  the  old  house,  which  bears  his  name,  in  the  North 
End  from  1770  to  1778.  He  lies  now  in  the  Old  Granary  Burying 
Ground  by  the  Park  Street  Church. 
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Taul  T{evere^  Houses 
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Louisburg  Squartj 


JL  JL  ERE  the  City  of  Boston  had  its  earliest  beginnings.  On  the 
slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  William  Blackstone,  first  white  settler, 
had  his  little  garden  and  orchard,  and  his  rude  cabin  with  a 
library  of  200  books  which  he  had  brought  from  his  English 
home.  From  that  moment,  Boston  was  a  city  of  culture. 

This  fascinating  square,  with  its  inclosed  park  and  Italian 
marble  statues  of  Aristides  and  of  Columbus,  suggests  the  old 
London  residential  squares.  As  Harold  Barber  has  written, 
“it  is  quiet  as  a  mossy  glade  in  a  forest,  and  with  an  air  of  having 
always  been  there.’’ 

It  has  always  been  a  neighborhood  of  literary  celebrities. 
No.  4  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  William  D.  Howells, 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  Bronson  Alcott,  and  his  daughter 
Louisa  M.,  the  authoress  of  “Little  Men’’  and  “Little  Women,’’ 
lived  at  No.  10;  Jenny  Lind,  “The  Swedish  Nightingale,’’ 
was  wedded  at  No.  20  to  her  pianist,  Otto  Goldschmidt;  Edwin 
Booth,  Francis  Parkman,  Richard  Dana,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  a  galaxy  of  other  noted  New  Englanders 
lived  near  by;  around  the  corner  on  Pinckney  Street,  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  wrote  “The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.’’ 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  used  to  say  that  “every  resident 
of  Louisburg  Square  claimed  to  have  the  original  Blackstone 
Spring  in  his  cellar.’’ 

The  Square  is  said  to  have  been  named  for  the  capture  of 
Louisburg,  “the  French  Gibraltar,’’  by  the  Provincial  troops 
under  Pepperell  in  1745. 
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Louisburg  Square^ 


trinity  Church 


Xn  Copley  Square,  for  a  long  time  considered  the  finest  church 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  consecrated  in  1877.  In  sinking  the 
foundations  many  difficulties  were  encountered  due  to  the  marshy 
condition  of  the  Back  Bay.  The  style  is  pure  French  Romanesque, 
according  to  the  architect,  H.  H.  Richardson. 

The  interior  decorations  are  by  John  LaFarge.  The  Chapel, 
with  open  outside  stairway,  is  connected  with  the  church  by 
the  open  cloister,  and  here  are  placed  stones  from  the  old  St. 
Botolph  Church  in  Boston,  England. 

The  exquisite  stained-glass  windows  were  designed  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  and  executed  by  William  Morris. 

In  the  front  of  Trinity  Church  is  the  famous  Galilee  Porch, 
“a  chapel  for  penitents  and  for  an  assemblage  of  monks  after 
procession.”  Lovely  figures  are  carved  in  it:  Abraham,  Moses, 
Isaiah,  the  Four  Evangelists,  St.  Paul,  St.  Augustine,  Christ, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Anne,  Mary,  Martha, 
Mary  Magdalene,  Wesley,  Wycliffe,  Hooker,  and  Taylor. 
There  is  a  fine  frieze  of  panels  illustrative  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
and  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  noted  Phillips  Brooks 
was  its  rector  from  1869  to  1891.  The  Reverend  Henry  Knox 
Sherrill,  the  former  rector,  was  recently  elected  Bishop. 
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trinity  Church 


WeB  HoBon-^  Hridge^ 
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RESENT  bridge  was  opened  in  1906,  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
three  million  dollars,  replacing  the  old  wooden  bridge  which 
inspired  the  poet,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  to  the  immortal  verse 


beginning: — 

“I  stood  on  the  Bridge  at  midnight 

As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour, 
And  the  moon  rose  over  the  city 
Behind  the  dark  church  tower.” 


That  was  in  the  good  old  days  when  people  walked  the  bridge 
in  moonlight  or  in  rain,  before  the  days  of  flying  cars  and  elevated 
roads.  He  wrote  further: — 


“Yet  whenever  I  cross  the  river 
On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers, 
Like  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean 
Come  the  thoughts  of  other  years. 

“And  I  think  how  many  thousands 
Of  care-encumbered  men. 

Each  bearing  the  burden  of  sorrow. 
Have  crossed  the  Bridge  since  then.” 


If  the  Poet  Longfellow  could  have  taken  a  subway  car  in 
Park  Street,  to  be  whirled  over  to  the  College  Town  in  eight 
minutes,  would  he  ever  have  written  that  poem?  Would  he  have 
seen 

“The  Moon  and  its  broken  reflection 
’Mid  the  shadows  shall  appear 
As  a  symbol  of  Love  in  heaven 
And  its  wavering  image  here.” 

Yet  even  today,  poetry  still  lives,  and  mayhap  you  might 
find  it,  too,  on  this  new  Bridge  at  Midnight,  the  towers  lifting 
to  the  stars,  the  foam-tossing,  mist-encircled  stone  ships  breasting 
magical  seas. 
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ISJjw  Old  South 


On  Copley  Square.  The  history  of  the  membership  of  this 
church  goes  back  to  the  Mayfloiver^  the  members  originally 
worshiping  in  the  Old  South  Church,  called  the  Sanctuary  of 
Freedom,  at  Washington  and  Milk  Streets,  where  those  town 
meetings  were  held  “that  kindled  the  flame  that  fired  the  Revo¬ 
lution.’’  The  Old  South  Church  is  now  a  museum  of  Rev¬ 
olutionary  and  other  historical  relics.  It  is  restored  to  pre- 
Revolutionary  condition  and  it  is  used  for  public  lectures  on 
literary  subjects  and  matters  of  civic  interest. 

The  church  body  moved  to  the  New  Old  South  edifice,  which 
was  dedicated  December  15,  1875-  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  George  A. 
Gordon  was  called  to  the  pulpit  in  1882,  and  filled  it  very  notably 
for  forty-three  years.  At  the  250th  anniversary  Dr.  Gordon  told 
of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  baptism,  of  the  refusal  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  to  submit  to  the  English  Royalist  Governor  Andros,  of  the 
prayer  of  the  pastor  for  the  Lord  to  send  a  tempest  to  destroy  the 
French  fleet  that  threatened  to  destroy  Boston. 

The  tower  of  the  New  Old  South  rises  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  feet  and  is  made  of  many-colored  stones.  Panels  of  Venetian 
mosaic  fill  the  heads  of  the  arches  over  the  doorways. 
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^useurru  of  Fme^  <A.rts 

jf^uNDED  by  popular  subscription  in  1870,  it  celebrates  its 
60th  anniversary  in  this  Tercentenary  year. 

The  first  collections  were  housed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boston 
Athenmum,  until  a  fine  Gothic  structure  was  built  in  Copley 
Square,  where  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  now  stands.  This  was 
occupied  until  1909,  when  the  present  magnificent  building  was 
erected  on  Huntington  Avenue.  It  is  the  only  art  museum  in 
the  country  supported  entirely  by  private  gifts  and  receiving  no 
aid  whatever  from  City  or  State. 

It  houses  the  finest  collection  of  Japanese  art  outside  Japan. 
It  was  the  first  incorporated  museum  of  art  in  America.  Here 
are  marvelous  collections  of  Indian  and  of  Egyptian  art,  four 
famous  El  Grecos,  more  than  in  any  other  American  collection. 
Here  are  the  very  notable  and  unique  mural  decorations  of  John 
Singer  Sargent. 

Before  it  stands  the  very  notable  “Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit” 
by  Cyrus  Dallin. 

Recently  a  new  wing  has  been  opened  which  cost  a  million 
dollars  to  build  and  which  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  historic  household  interiors  and  furnishings  in  the  world. 
It  is  open  free,  every  day  except  Monday,  from  nine  to  five,  and 
on  Sundays  from  one  to  five.  It  looks  out  upon  the  Fenway. 
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ChriHiafu  Scienct^  Church 


XN  August,  1879,  a  small  group  of  students  and  workers,  who 
had  been  taught  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  joined  with  her  to  organize, 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  The  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  was  established  as  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston,  in  1892,  governed  by  the 
Church  Manual  written  by  Mrs.  Eddy. 

The  beautiful  structure,  on  St.  Paul  and  Norway  Streets,  was 
completed  and  occupied  in  1906.  There  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  pews  inside  and  the  auditorium  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
more  than  five  thousand  people.  The  architecture  is  Italian 
Rennaissance.  There  is  a  great  organ  back  of  the  reader’s  plat¬ 
form,  and  an  echo  organ  also.  A  large  newspaper  and  magazine 
printing  and  publishing  plant  forms  a  part  of  the  architectural 
unit. 

The  first  services  of  the  Christian  Scientists  were  held  in  the 
homes  of  various  members  and  in  the  parlors  of  Mrs.  Eddy’s 
home  on  Columbus  Avenue,  where  she  had  opened  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Metaphysical  College.  Mrs.  Eddy  was  called  to  be  the 
first  pastor.  The  present  head.  Dr.  Frank  C.  Colby,  C.S.,  is  a 
native  of  Illinois,  and  a  graduate  of  the  dental  department  of 
Lake  Forrest  University. 
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Holy  Cross  Cathedral 

w.  dedicated  December  8,  1875,  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  when  Boston  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Arch¬ 
diocese.  The  Rt.  Reverend  John  J.  Williams  later  became  the 
first  archbishop.  The  building  covers  more  than  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  in  that  way  takes  precedence  over  the  Cathedrals 
of  Strasburg,  Pisa,  Venice,  Salisbury,  and  Dublin. 

The  style  of  the  Cathedral  is  early  English  Gothic,  cruciform, 
with  nave,  transept,  aisle  and  clerestory.  The  arch  which 
separates  the  spacious  front  vestibule  from  the  church  is  of  bricks 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  Ursuline  convent  of  Mount  Benedict, 
in  Somerville. 

The  ceiling  abounds  in  carved  woods  and  tracery.  The  stained- 
glass  windows  are  most  notable,  those  in  the  chancel  represent¬ 
ing  the  Crucifixion,  the  Ascension,  and  the  Nativity. 

The  High  Altar  is  formed  of  rich  variegated  marbles  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  fine  canopy.  On  the  Gospel  side  stands  the 
episcopal  throne,  the  Cathedra  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop.  On 
the  right  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
His  Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O’Connell,  present  head  of  the 
archdiocese,  is  also  the  dean  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  United  States. 
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Cu^orru  Houses  ^ower 


JL  OUR  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  high,  this  splendid  shaft 
dominates  the  landscape  for  many  miles  around.  It  rises  out  of 
the  center  of  the  original  Custom  House,  known  for  many  years 
as  “The  Old  Stone  Fort.”  This  building  was  Doric  in  style  and 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  Cross,  finished  in  1810,  costing  a  million 
dollars. 

The  famous  author  of  “The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,” 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  as  a  measurer  of  salt  and  coal,  later  as  a 
weigher  and  gauger,  worked  two  years  here,  calling  it  pleasantly 
his  “darksome  dungeon.”  Bancroft,  the  historian,  served  here 
as  Collector  of  the  Port. 

Thousands  of  travelers  every  year  go  up  to  the  balcony  for  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  Boston’s  winding  streets,  the  doings  in  the 
harbor,  the  docks,  the  big  ocean  liners,  the  Charles  glistening 
in  the  middle  distance,  to  the  west  the  hills  that  hide  Worcester, 
a  golden  dome,  the  green  and  flowered  patches  of  Common  and 
of  Public  Gardens,  and  the  green  ribbon  of  Commonwealth  Ave¬ 
nue  going  West.  On  a  very  clear  day  you  can  see  the  White 
Mountains  on  the  North,  Cape  Cod  on  the  East,  Long  Island 
Sound  on  the  South,  and  the  Berkshires  on  the  West. 

Just  to  comfort  you,  engineers  have  affirmed  that  the  Custom 
House  Tower  does  not  sway,  tremble  or  bend  in  any  wind. 
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lS[prth  Station^ 

^Jhe  beautiful  new  North  Station  was  opened  formally  by 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  on  the  evening  of  November  14, 1928, 
hy  pressure  of  a  button  in  the  White  House.  Governors  of  the 
New  England  states  and  mayors  of  principal  cities  celebrated 
the  event  in  Boston.  It  cost  ten  million  dollars,  encloses  the 
great  Boston  Garden,  has  splendid  hotel  and  office  building 
attached. 

The  original  “North  Station”  was  called  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  Railroad  Depot,  and  was  the  terminus  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Central.  Here  was  the  Fitchburg  Station  and  later  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Station. 

The  present  North  Station  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  wooden 
piles,  upon  a  site  once  under  water.  Schooners  docked  once 
where  the  main  waiting-room  now  stands,  their  bowsprits 
extending  over  Causeway  Street.  It  really  rests,  and  very  securely, 
too,  on  a  “forest”  of  concrete  trees,  1,200  of  them,  sunk  more 
than  fifty  feet  to  solid  soil. 

In  the  old  Fitchburg  Station  many  years  ago  Jenny  Lind  sang 
and  P.  T.  Barnum  sold  more  tickets  than  there  were  seats.  Twenty 
thousand  people  go  in  and  out  of  this  station  on  a  day  of  ordinary 
traffic.  It  represents  the  last  word  in  comfort  and  elegance  of 
appointment. 
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South  Station^ 


JLhe  South  Station  was  dedicated  December  30,  1898.  It  has 
recently  been  modernized  at  a  cost  of  a  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  called  “By  Far  the  World’s  Largest 
Railway  Station.”  Its  crowning  glory  was  the  mammoth  train 
shed,  which  has  been  eliminated. 

It  is  still  something  of  a  world  wonder;  it  is  reliably  reputed 
to  handle  every  day  larger  crowds  than  any  railroad  station  in 
the  world.  More  than  six  million  dollars  a  month  pass  through 
the  ticket  windows. 

For  many  years  the  Big  Clock  with  the  twelve-foot  dial  over 
the  Dewey  Square  entrance  to  the  South  Station  had  been  two 
and  one-half  minutes  fast,  to  speed  up  passengers  desiring  to 
catch  outgoing  trains.  But — those  were  the  good  old  days — 
it’s  now  operated  on  strictly  Standard  Time. 
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ERE  is  the  finest  group  of  medical  buildings  in  the  world. 
Harvard  had  the  first  medical  school  in  this  country,  founded  in 
1783.  Classes  were  once  held  in  Holden  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
before  the  school  was  moved  to  Boston.  Near  by  is  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital  and  the  Harvard  Dental  School.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  dean  of  the  school  and  incidentally  found 
time  to  become  famous  as  a  poet  and  essayist — the  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Boylston,  benefactor  of  the  school,  was  the  first 
to  inoculate  against  smallpox.  Dr.  Henry  Bowditch  started 
the  first  Board  of  Health.  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren  was  the  first 
to  use  ether  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  The  im¬ 
mense  Warren  Anatomical  Museum  is  famous  the  world  over. 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  dreamed  of  this  school  group  and 
labored  for  it  unceasingly  for  twenty  years.  The  principal  donors 
were  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  Arabella  B. 
Huntington.  Free  lectures  are  given  there  on  public  health. 

Said  President  Eliot  in  his  address,  “I  solemnly  dedicate  these 
buildings  to  the  service  of  individual  men  and  of  human  society, 
and  invoke  upon  them  the  favor  of  men  and  the  blessing  of 
God.’* 
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'Xun\er  Hill  ^M.onument 

jfr  is  on  Breed's  Hill,  in  Charlestown.  The  corner  stone  was 
laid  June  17,  1825,  just  half  a  century  after  the  famous  battle. 
Lafayette  came  back  for  the  occasion  and  Daniel  Webster  delivered 
the  oration.  Many  who  had  fought  in  that,  and  in  other  decisive 
Revolutionary  battles,  were  present. 

The  monument  was  built  entirely  by  total  abstinence  work¬ 
men,  taking  eighteen  years;  the  delay  was  due  not  only  to  the 
“temperate  speed”  of  the  workmen  but  to  “the  slow  accumula¬ 
tion  of  funds.”  It  would  have  been  still  longer  in  getting  finished 
but  for  the  efforts  of  the  good  ladies  of  Boston,  who  held  a  party 
and  raised  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Daniel  Webster,  still  speaking  goldenly,  delivered  his  second 
Bunker  Hill  Oration  on  June  17,  1843-  President  Tyler  and  his 
entire  cabinet  came  on  to  Boston  for  the  celebration.  The  last 
workman  rode  up  to  the  top  on  the  last  stone,  waving  an  Ameri¬ 
can  flag.  Its  final  laying  in  cement  was  signalized  by  a  national 
salute.  England,  some  historians  have  ventured  to  assert,  “had 
won  the  Battle” — but  we  still  retained  the  Hill. 

The  obelisk  is  of  Quincy  granite,  thirty  feet  square  at  the 
base  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  high.  There  are 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  steps  inside  to  the  top,  but  the 
view  is  wonderful  when  you  arrive  there. 
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Tublic  Library 


^)pENED  to  the  public  in  1895-  Its  motto  is  cut  in  stone,  "Built 
by  the  People  and  Dedicated  to  the  Advancement  of  Learning.” 
Built  of  pinkish-white  granite,  it  fronts  Copley  Square.  Its 
establishment  was  authorized  in  1848,  and  the  first  building  was 
opened  on  Mason  Street  in  1852.  It  was  then  removed  to  Boylston 
Street,  opposite  the  Common. 

There  are  more  than  a  million  volumes  in  the  library  collec¬ 
tion,  the  largest  circulating  library  in  the  United  States.  It 
maintains  its  own  printing  department  and  bindery  and  issues  a 
monthly  magazine.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest  groups  of 
mural  decoration  in  the  world,  the  famous  series  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  and  the  still  more  famous — the  quite  unmatchable — 
decorations  illustrating  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  by  Edwin 
A.  Abbey,  as  well  as  the  incomparable  set  of  murals  and  decora¬ 
tions  done  by  John  Singer  Sargent,  depicting  the  history  of  re¬ 
ligion  from  Assyria  and  Egypt  to  the  present. 

But  Boston  was  always  like  that,  as  some  wit  said,  “not  a 
location  but  a  state  of  mind.”  The  beginnings  of  the  first  public 
library  were  the  booksellers’  shops  surrounding  the  first  Town 
House,  on  the  site  of  the  Old  State  House — a  few  shops  like  them, 
you’ll  still  find  on  old  Cornhill  today.  A  visitor  to  Boston  in 
1719  remarked,  “The  Knowledge  of  Letters  flourishes  more  here 
than  in  all  the  other  English  plantations  put  together;  for  in 
the  City  of  New  York  there  is  but  one  Bookseller’s  shop,  and 
in  the  Plantations  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Carolina,  Barbadoes, 
and  the  Islands,  none  at  all.” 
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Tublic  Qarderu 


Xn  the  heart  of  the  city,  a  flower-filled  and  charming  pleasure- 
place.  Dainty  flower  beds,  plants,  trees,  shrubbery,  stretches  of 
closely  clipped  lawns,  winding  gravel  paths,  over-arching  trees, 
and  in  the  midst  a  pretty  pond,  where  the  sailors  go  for  a  row 
when  on  shore  leave,  and  the  children  float  about  on  the  most 
idyllic  of  swan  boats.  One  of  the  wits  called  the  bridge  con¬ 
tinuing  the  main  path  over  the  pond  “The  Bridge  of  Size,” 
because  of  its  ponderous  piers;  and  it  was  one  of  his  ancestors 
who  said  that  you  could  not  throw  a  stone  on  Boston  Common 
without  caroming  off  at  least  three  poets,  two  essayists,  and  a 
playwright. 

There  are  many  interesting  statues  on  the  Garden  grounds: 
Wendell  Phillips,  Washington  on  horseback,  the  Memorial 
commemorating  the  discovery  of  ether,  the  statues  of  Charles 
Sumner,  Thomas  Cass,  and  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko. 

In  Spring  more  than  fifty  thousand  tulips  blaze  a  welcome  to 
Public  Garden  visitors,  followed  by  pansies,  geraniums,  helio¬ 
trope,  petunias,  and  many  other  northern  and  tropical  flowers. 
As  one  poet  put  it,  “Although  girt  on  all  sides  by  busy  streets, 
the  ample  space  holds  a  peace  of  its  own,  a  truce  of  God,  amid 
the  hum,  haste  and  bustle  which  war  forever  in  vain  against  its 
green  protecting  ramparts.” 

There  are  black  swans  in  the  little  pond  that  are  very  fond  of 
purple  tulips.  There  are  wild  black  ducks  that  return  every  year 
from  the  Southern  fastnesses  to  build  their  nests  and  hatch  their 
young  on  the  top  Island  in  the  Public  Garden  Pond. 
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iArmy  and  l\[avy  ^Monument 

DORIC  column  of  white  Maine  marble  standing  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill  on  Boston  Common,  where  the  British 
artillery  was  stationed  during  the  siege.  It  was  raised  in  1877 
in  memory  of  the  men  who  died  on  land  and  on  sea  during  the 
Civil  War.  Martin  Milmore  was  the  sculptor. 

On  four  raised  pedestals  about  the  base  are  four  heroic  bronze 
figures  representing  Peace,  History,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy. 
There  are  bronze  reliefs  on  the  four  sides  of  the  plinth  representing 
the  departure  of  the  troops,  introducing  portraits  of  Governor 
Andrew,  Archbishop  Williams,  Phillips  Brooks,  Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips,  Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  others  standing  on  the  State 
House  steps,  while  with  the  troops  marching  by  are  General 
Butler,  Colonel  Cass,  Colonel  Shaw,  General  Charles  Russell 
Lowell  and  General  Reed.  Another  represents  the  works  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  “The  Return  from  the  War’’  is  elaborately 
portrayed.  The  fourth  relief  shows  the  sailors  leaving  home,  and 
a  spirited  representation  of  a  naval  engagement. 

Figures  about  the  base  represent  the  four  sections  of  the 
Union — North,  South,  East,  and  West.  On  top,  which  has 
erroneously  been  called  “The  Lady  with  the  Beach  Umbrella,’’ 
is  the  bronze  statue  of  “The  Genius  of  America,’’  laurel-wreathed 
and  crowned  with  stars. 
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TDorchefter  Heights 


L/  PON  which  is  the  monument,  “Perpetuating  the  erection  of 
American  fortifications  that  forced  the  British  to  evacuate 
Boston,  March  17,  1776.”  The  evacuation  of  Boston  was  the 
result  of  a  strategic  movement  of  Washington,  in  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  bold,  rugged  hill  known  as  Dorchester  Heights, 
now  a  part  of  South  Boston. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  fortifications  of  Dorchester 
Heights  was  begun  about  eight  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  fourth 
of  March,  and  when  morning  dawned  the  Heights  were  ready 
for  the  defence.  The  works  dominated  the  harbor  and  the  town. 

Washington  expected  an  attack  by  Howe  and  had  prepared  a 
counter  attack.  Two  divisions  under  Putnam  were  to  attack  the 
town.  Sullivan,  with  one,  was  to  assault  the  works  on  Beacon 
Hill;  Greene,  with  the  other,  was  to  carry  the  port  at  Barton’s 
Point,  and  make  a  junction  with  Sullivan,  reports  Moses  King. 

But  as  Drake  says  in  his  “Old  Landmarks  of  Boston,’’  “Provi¬ 
dence  arrested  the  purpose  of  Howe,  and  the  town  was  entered 
without  a  shot  being  fired.’’ 
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Xs  most  famous  of  all  American  scientific  colleges.  Tech,  as  it 
is  affectionately  called,  is  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Charles 
River  across  from  the  beautiful  esplanade,  like  the  palaces  of 
Venice  on  its  Grand  Canal. 

It  was  conceived  in  1860,  and  chartered  in  1861.  During  the 
World  War,  the  Institute  rendered  efficient  services  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  making  official  tests  on  the  new  submarines. 

The  Institute  was  opened  by  William  Barton  Rogers,  with  a 
class  of  fifteen  students,  in  1864,  and  that  day  he  wrote  in  his 
diary,  “May  this  prove  a  memorable  day.”  It  did.  Gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  Institute  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  recent  sci¬ 
entific  discoveries  and  inventions.  The  Institute  now  has  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  four  thousand  students.  The  laboratories 
are  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  dome  on  the  library,  which 
dominates  the  lovely  group  of  buildings,  is  larger  than  the 
Capitol  Dome  in  Washington,  the  largest  concrete  dome  in 
existence. 
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King's  Chapel 


jLhe  official  church  of  the  Royal  Governors  in  the  New 
England  Colony,  claims  an  existence  of  some  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  years  as  a  church.  The  first  church  was  built  in 
1686,  the  present  one  in  1749.  One  hundred  books  on  theology 
were  presented  the  original  church  by  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary. 

Originally  an  Episcopal,  Church  of  England,  it  became  in 
1787  an  Unitarian  Meeting-House,  which  it  has  remained  ever 
since.  The  interior  is  almost  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Royal  Governors:  high  old-fashioned  pews,  tall  pulpit  with 
sounding  board,  and  massive  columns. 

Beside  it  is  the  famous  old  King’s  Chapel  Burying  Ground, 
as  ancient  as  the  settlement  of  Boston.  Many  of  the  early  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  colony  and  the  professors  of  Harvard  College  are 
buried  here.  Also  one  may  see  the  modest  gravestone  of  “Sarah, 
widow  of  the  Beloved  John  Cotton  and  Excellent  Richard 
Mather.”  Here,  too,  rests  Mary  Chilton,  fabled  to  have  been 
the  first  woman  to  spring  ashore  from  the  Mayflower  upon  this 
fair  and  at  that  time  Puritan  land. 
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.AIN  entrance  to  Harvard  University  Yard,  was  built  in 
1890.  In  the  right  wall  there  is  a  tablet  which  contains  an 
inscription  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1643  called 
“New  England’s  First  Fruits’’;  the  first  mention  in  print  of 
Harvard  College.  It  runs : — 

“After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  England^  and  we 
had  builded  our  houses^  provided  necessaries  for  our  livelihood, 
reared  convenient  f laces  for  God' s  worship,  and  setled  the 
Civill  government ,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for  and 
looked  after  was  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  to  pos¬ 
terity,  dreading  to  leave  an  illituerate  minis tery  to  the  churches 
when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust." 

In  1638,  John  Harvard,  a  clergyman  who  had  been  in  the 
Colony  about  a  year,  dying  at  Charlestown,  left  his  library  of 
300  volumes  and  half  his  property  to  “the  infant  College,’’  and, 
in  his  honor,  it  was  known  from  thenceforward  as  Harvard 
College. 

Besides  a  number  of  museums  and  laboratories,  the  University 
is  made  up  of  twenty-three  departments,  including  great  schools 
of  Law,  of  Medicine,  of  Engineering,  of  Theology,  of  Education, 
of  Architecture,  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  Its  libraries  and  museums  are  considered  the  finest  in  the 
country. 

The  endowment  funds  on  June  1,  1930,  totaled  $106,021,470.62, 
in  addition  to  lands  and  buildings  used  for  educational  purposes. 
The  enrollment  of  students  in  all  departments  in  1929-30,  includ¬ 
ing  the  summer  school  of  1929,  was  11,388. 
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